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deplorable ventilation. The lack of oxygen was wearing down senatorial
health, temper, and efficiency. In summer the Senators worked in
suffocating heat; in winter they labored in cold so intense that they
must hug the fireplaces at the chamber's rim or wear their greatcoats
and mufflers. At all seasons their hall had a mephitic atmosphere
scarcely conducive to clear thinking.
The Senate and the House legislated in noise and confusion. Both
chambers had to serve as workrooms as well as debating halls. Since
office buildings for the members then were nonexistent and committee
rooms were few, curious visitors could see Senators and Representatives
bent over their closely crowded desks, in session and out, occasionally
even with their hats on, toiling away at their correspondence. As a
grateful nation provided free snuff for the solons, the air could be
rent by sounds which on occasion might suggest a hay-fever convention.
In the spring of 1856 the "deliberations" of the lawmakers were
excited and interrupted by unusual violence. Charles Surnner, whose
oratory though classic was not always chaste, had recently indulged
himself in a philippic against slavery, in which he deliberately referred
to fellow Senators in terms suggestive of the brothel and of the stench
of noxious little animals. Congressman Brooks, enraged kinsman of one
of the Senators under attack, armed with a gutta-percha cane, strode
into the chamber where the unsuspecting Sumner was writing at his
desk, and gave him a severe beating. Down the Avenue another
Congressman, angered by the characteristic inefficiency and impertinence
of Washington's hotel dining-room service, shot and killed an Irish
waiter. Out in Kansas, according to the newspapers, a sheriff was
"murdered" and a town "sacked."
These outbreaks could scarcely be quieting to the denizens of this
Capitol. They already were suffering from the worries which affected
most of them quadrennially on the eve of presidential contests; for,
uncomfortable as the Capitol might be, few wanted to leave it; and
those seeking reelection were further harassed because their own
fate and that of their party were intertwined with the livelihood of
the horde of civil servants holding office largely on the nomination of
the lawmakers. Surely the times were more than ever out of joint.
In the midst of the turmoil, four Senators made a fateful decision.